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NATIONALITY  IN   HISTORY  AND   POLITICS

Germanic nations, or the expansion of Germany in the east, and
the foundation of German colonies. Germs of the aspirations of
later political nationalism, an ardent longing for power and
domination were, therefore, not absent in the first half of the nine-
teenth century.1 In times of strained relations they manifested
themselves in oratorical outbursts, patriotic poetry, or specu-
lations about the great past and future of the nation. But this
sentiment was not yet a factor in practical politics. The govern-
ments and the bulk of the Conservatives were opposed to an
aggressive policy, which seemed to them to imply the danger of
strengthening the revolutionary forces, and to threaten the soli-
darity of the great reactionary powers which was the backbone of
the Holy Alliance. Some propagandists for a revolution, indeed,
hoped for a war between the reactionary powers, which might
lead to their mutual destruction, but these writers had no party
behind them. The Liberals naturally detested an aggressive
policy because they feared militarism more than anything else.
National sentiment, after the fall of Napoleon, was primarily
directed to the winning of political liberty and national unity.
Its followers bitterly resented the fact that other nations looked
down upon the Germans because of their lack of liberty and
unity.2 The longing for political freedom resulted in revolu-
tionary fermentation and outbursts,3 and many German radicals
hoped that the French would help them to found a German
republic by armed force. Many also preferred liberty to unity.
Soon after the liberation of Germany from Napoleon's yoke the
Napoleonic legend and the cult of the Emperor widely spread
again among the German middle class.4 Many Liberals, how-
1 Cf. many examples in Charles Andler, Pan Germanism, 1915, and Collection des
documents sur le pangermanisme, 4 vols., 1915-17.
2 Whether or how far this was really the case need not be discussed here.   The
resentment in any case was an ideological factor.   A fervent patriot, the publisher,
Friedrich Perthes, in the 'twenties comments on this sentiment in his correspondence,
- He tries to refute in detail the widespread view that Germany was in a humiliating
position, and mentions that not only among the youth but also among men of know-
ledge and experience many seem to abandon the national cause in despair, and to
console themselves with wine and poetry, science and family life. " The root of the
sentiment", he says, " seems to me the mania for a false national glory which feels
dissatisfied as long as Germany does not play a great rdle in Europe, and possibly
dominates Europe. These very men, however', would shrink back with horror if they
had to face the implications of a political domination over Europe.'* Cf. C. Th.
Perthes, Friedrich Perthes Leben, 1857, vol. iii, pp. 273-5.
3 The German revolutionists were defeated, and mostly fled to Switzerland, where
in 1834 tkcy founded with Italian and Polish revolutionaries the society " Young
Europe " for the establishment of national republics in their countries, and in the
whole of Europe.   Nationality was declared sacred, all peoples were to live in freedom,
equality and fraternity.   Cf. E. und B. Bauer, Geschichte der constitutionellen und revolu-
tionwren JBewegwgen im sudllchen Deutschland in den Jahren 1831-4, 1845, vol. iii, p. 358,
4 Cf, Terthes, p. 281.   This sentiment was connected with hatred of England for
her r61e in defeating Napoleon.   A typical case was Heine's attitude.